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The Little Hunchback Horse 


IREENE WICKER 
The Russian fairy story, which achieved such popularity 
when broadcast by the author over the radio in America, 
appears at last in book form. It tells of the little hunch- 
back horse who helped a peasant boy to accomplish 
successfully the tasks set him by the king, and win not 
only a kingdom for himself but the lovely princess as 
his bride. Illustrated 4s. net 


For Older Children: 


The First Woman Doctor 
RACHEL BAKER 


The story of Elizabeth Blackwell who was the first 
woman to qualify as a physician. A dear friend of 
Florence Nightingale, she was much admired by George 
Eliot and Lady Byron. Young people will read this 
story of her life with keen interest and will wonder why 
they have hitherto been told little, if anything at all, 
about this great pioneer. (Published March 25) 
Foreword by Dr. Eprru SumMMERSKILL 7s. Gd. net 


Deerwander Farm 
AGNES BARDEN DUSTIN 


The story of orphaned Nancy Hartwell and her life on a 
farm in the New Hampshire hills will appeal to all who 
have enjoyed reading Anne of Green Gables and the 
Pollyanna books. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
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KATE GREENAWAY 


Born March 17th, 1846. 





THE 
JUNIOR _ BOOKSHELF 


MARCH 1946 


A Centenary 


ARCH, 1946, marks the centenary of both 

Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott, 

- for both were born in March, 1846, within 

a few days of one another. It is with 

profound pleasure combined with a sense 

of duty that we have made this issue of THE JUNIOR Boox- 
SHELF a special number in their honour. 


That trio of fine artists (the third was Walter Crane) all 
producing their best work at about the same time and all of 
them remembered by their children’s books rather than by 
any of their other work, was epoch-making in the history 
of English children’s picture books. Never before nor 
since has so much first class talent been drawn upon at one 


time. San Library Children’s Roam 
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But, while on this anniversary we enjoy anew the 
delightful colours, so fresh and gay, it is well to pay 
tribute to that great colour-printer, Edmund Evans, but 
for whose talent perhaps the three might not have achieved 
anything like the fame they did and two at least may never 
have made children’s books at all. And so, feeling that 
Edmund Evans deserves, and should share, the limelight 
thrown upon Walter Crane, Kate Greenaway and Randolph 
Caldecdtt, we have included a note of tribute to him in this 
special number. 

A few words may seem desirable about the four Green- 
away pictures reproduced in colour in this issue. We chose 
these deliberately instead of —. from the picture 
books because they will probably be unknown to very 


many of our readers and we felt that it might give them 
some pleasure to see Kate Greenaway in a different sort of 
work. 


We were unfortunately unable to reproduce any of 


Caldecott’s pictures in colour but the line blocks we have 
reproduced will give readers an excellent reminder of the 
attist’s work. Indeed it is line rather than colour that 
is the real Caldecott. 

We are greatly indebted to Messrs. F. Warne and Co. 
for their cordial co-operation in producing this special 
number. They very kindly loaned to us the original 
Caldecott blocks and arranged for the printing of the 
coloured plates by Messrs. Edmund Evans Ltd. We have 
to acknowledge also their kindness in allowing us to reprint 
H. M. Cundall’s appreciation of Kate Greenaway from 
Kate Greenaway Pictures. 


We must apologise for the late appearance of this 
number, due to delays in colour printing that were 
completely beyond our control. 











Kate Greenaway 
By H. M. Cunpba.t. 


N the early days of the Victorian era children’s books 

were of a very crude description. “A penny plain 

and tuppence coloured” was the standard price, 

although Kate Greenaway in her childhood bought 

Fairy Tales even at a halfpenny each. An attempt 
at an improvement, however, was started in 1841, when 
Joseph Cundall published Robin Hood and his Merry 
Foresters, taken from old ballads. It was illustrated by 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A., at that time a rising young artist. 
This venture, meeting with success, was followed by other 
books for children, including the “ Home Treasury ” 
series, edited by Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., under the name 
of Felix Summerly. Writing in Fraser’s Magazine for 
April, 1846, Thackeray, under the om de plume of “ Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh,” after commenting on the great improve- 
ment on those to which children had been accustomed, 
says: “Let me be permitted to move a vote of thanks to 
the meritorious Mr. Cundall. The mere sight of the little 
books published by him, of which some thirty now lie 
on my table, is as good as a nosegay.” He continued to 
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bring out many more such books, including The Babes in 
the Wood, with drawings by the Marchioness of Waterford, 
and Child’s Play, by E.V.B. (the Hon. Mrs. Boyle). One of 
the number was A Treasury of Pleasure Books for Young 
Children, with illustrations by Harrison Weir and John 
Absolon. It is stated this book greatly depressed Kate 
Greenaway in early childhood, as she disliked stories with 
asadending. The Death of Cock Robin, Fox and the Geese, 
The Death of Jenny Wren, and other rhymes seemed. to her 
to be cruel tales. These publications were the forerunners 
of the celebrated picture books for children produced years 
later by Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott, and Kate 
Greenaway. Crane’s works were artistically designed, the 
most popular being Baby’s Opera, Baby’s Bouquet, and Alsop. 
Caldecott with his jovial huntsmen, horses and dogs, 
appealed to all, especially boys, whilst Kate Greenaway had 
a special charm of her own in drawing dainty children and 
flowers. If Thackeray had lived to see a collection of her 
books, he would have undoubtedly called it “a beautiful 


nosegay.” 


Kate Greenaway was born with an instinctive feeling for 
colour and design. She was fortunate in having a father 
who was a prominent draughtsman and wood engraver. 
From him she received great encouragement in her first 
attempts at drawing. In his early days he was associated 
with Birket Foster and Edmund Evans. They sat side by 
side in the work-rooms of Ebenezer Landells, a pupil of 
Thomas Bewick, where they were employed in drawing on 
and engraving wood blocks. This early friendship between 
Greenaway and Evans afterwards led, in no small degree, 
to the success which Kate Greenaway -obtained by her 
fascinating books. 


Her childhood was passed at Hoxton, where she was 
born, and subsequently at Islington, whither her parents 
afterwards removed. In this atmosphere she obtained little 
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assistance or encouragement in her studies. Fortunately 
she paid frequent visits to a farmhouse at Rolleston in 
Nottinghamshire. Here she plucked wild flowers, for which 
she acquired a great love, and with them she profusely 
decorated her little volumes. In the village she first saw 
children with sun-bonnets and quaint picturesque dresses. 
With these costumes she clothed her sweet little children 
set in an attractive framework of flowers or in orchards 
under apple blossoms or in green fields with red-tiled 
cottages in the background. All these were first inspired 
by her visits to Rolleston and they afterwards caused the 
name of Kate Greenaway to become a household word. 
Mothers vied with each other in adorning their little ones 
in the most approved fashion. They were dressed in 
Greenaway costumes, and their nurseries were decorated 
with Greenaway wallpapers, produced from her designs. 


When it was ultimately decided that Kate Greenaway 
should take up art as a profession, she was sent to some 
local classes. Afterwards she entered the National Art 
Training School, now the Royal College of Art, at South 
Kensington. Here she remained fot some years, and gained 
considerable distinction. She also attended Heatherley’s, 
and the Slade Schools, at the time under the direction of 
Professor Legros. Kate Greenaway first introduced to the 
public six little drawings, exhibited at the Dudley Gallery. 
They led to her being destined to become famous by her 
illustrations of children’s books. The Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
the editor of The People’s Magazine, purchased the drawings 
and eventually they appearedinhis periodical. Commissions 
followed, and Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. engaged her to 
design artistic Valentines, Birthday and Christmas Cards. 
Her Christmas Cards became favourites and were produced 
in enormous quantities, but it was not until her father’s 
friend, Edmund Evans, who had become a noted colour 
printer, brought out Under the Window, with Pictures and 
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Rhymes for Children, by Kate Greenaway, that her success was 
assured. 


At the time Birket Foster had built for himself “ The 
Hill” at Witley, near Godalming, and Edmund Evans, 
who had married a niece of Foster’s first wife, followed his 
example and erected a house close by. Here Kate Greenawa; 
was a frequent visitor and became closely associated with 
the family. Here also she met many artists, who doubtless 
influenced her to a certain extent. Under Birket Fostex’s 
hospitable roof she met Frederick Walker, Charles Keene, 
and many others. Mrs. Allingham resided in the 
neighbourhood. A friendship sprang up between her and 
Kate Greenaway. They used to go on_ sketching 
expeditions together, and drew the picturesque old cottages 
in the vicinity. It was here, whilst staying at Witley, 
that Kate Greenaway and Edmund Evans arranged for the 
production of Under the Window. This dainty little book, 
the precursor of many others, was illustrated with charming 
little figures and decorated with many drawings of flowers, 
accompanied by her own verses. It met with great success, 
so much so that editions were brought out in both France 
and Germany. 


Critics sang her praises, and not the least was John 
Ruskin. In speaking of Kate Greenaway’s drawings at one 
of his lectures at Oxford, he said: “ They are blissful just 
in the degree that they are natural ; the fairyland that she 
creates for you is not beyond the sky nor beneath the sea, 
but near to you, even at your doors. She does but show you 
how to see it, and how to cherish.” 


The next books to be mentioned were Kate Greenaway’s 
Birthday Book for Children, with verses for every day of the 
year, by Mrs. Sale Barker; A Day in a Child’s Life, con- 
taining various songs set to music by Myles B. Foster, the 
eldest son of Birket Foster, and organist of the Foundling 
Hospital ; and Mother Goose or the Old Nursery Rhymes, 
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all of which are illustrated with the daintiest of children. 
Marigold Garden with pictures and rhymes was, perhaps, her 
most successful effort, and probably the most cherished 
by Kate Greenaway. As with Under the Window, she was 
both author and artist. She greatly preferred to illustrate 
her own thoughts rather than to interpret the conceptions 
of other people. Her literary endeavours were not quite 
so successful as her drawings. Austin Dobson says, as a 
rule, it must be admitted of her poetry, that while nearly 
always poetic in its impulse, it is often halting and inarticu- 
late in its expression. Her thoughts, however, were 
always poetical. The first of the series of the Kate 
Greenaway Almanacs appeared in 1883, and they were 
published annually for twelve years by Messrs. Routledge 
and Co. The last was issued after a lapse of one year by 
Messrs. Dent and Co. in 1897. About this date the 
#sthetic School, which had been championed by Oscar 
Wilde, had entirely died away through ridicule, especially 
through. Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, in which it was 
described as the Greenery Yallery School. A new and 
more lasting influence had been brought about by the 
impressionism of Whistler and his followers. This change 
doubtlessly affected the sale of Kate Greenaway’s little 
books, and their popularity for the moment waned. 
This did not perturb her. She had previously been elected 
a member of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours, and she devoted more of her time to the 
production of charming drawings of Surrey cottages and 
portraits of children for exhibition. Some of the latter 
were executed in oil painting, which she now took up for 
the first time. 

One of the most important episodes in Kate Greenaway’s 
career was her association with John Ruskin. They first 
met when he paid her a visit at her house in Hampstead 
in 1882. From that date a deep friendship sprang up, 
which lasted until his death. They often visited each other 
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at Hampstead and at Brantwood. When apart they 
frequently corresponded with each other, and many 
interesting letters of both still exist. Kate Greenaway 
continued to write letters to Ruskin when he was too ill 
to reply. In addition to embellishing her letters with 
little sketches, which he greatly enjoyed, she presented him 
with many fascinating drawings as birthday and Christmas 
gifts. Whilst Ruskin was continuous in his praise of her 
drawing, he at the same time became her mentor. He gave 
her sound advice, and pointed out her defects. He 
particularly urged her to Le children with bare feet, and 
impressed upon her the desirability of visiting the seaside 


and sketching children paddling and running about on 
the sands. Although Kate Greenaway was of a retiring 
and extremely gentle disposition, she possessed strong 
views of her own. She was never persuaded to draw even 
her little mites without shoes. They mutually assisted each 
other. Ruskin revised Dame Wiggins of Lee and her Seven 


Wonderful Cats, with additional verses. This humorous 
tale, written by a lady of ninety, was first published in 
1823. Kate Greenaway produced some illustrations for 
the new edition (1885). She also made drawings for 
Fors Clavigera. They were, however, only inserted, in 
accordance with Ruskin’s wish, as decorations, for they 
do not illustrate the text. 

The death of John Ruskin, which occurred at Brantwood 
in January, 1900, caused much grief to Kate Greenaway. 
She did not long survive her great friend, as she died 
towards the end of the following year. Many appreciative 
memoirs of her were written not only in this country, but 
also in France, Germany and America. Her friends 
endowed a cot in the Great Ormond Street Children’s 
Hospital as a fitting memorial to one “ who had filled so 
distinctive a place in the art world, and whose charming 
treatment of child life endeared her to every home in the 
Empire.” 
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Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott 
An American Tribute. 


By Avtce M. JorDAn. 


LL across America, from Maine to California, in 
the children’s rooms of the public libraries, March 
will have special significance this year of the 
centenary of Kate Greenaway and Randolph 
Caldecott. For it is, happily, through the libraries 
that their picture books are kept in perpetual remembrance. 
For the celebration there will be, perhaps, on a table, a 
glass of primroses, if they.are to be found in the city 
florists’ windows, surrounded by prized copies of favourite 
books, the little Mother Goose, Marigold Garden; The Pied 
Piper and, surely, the Caldecott Picture Books. Possibly, 
too, some of the Greenaway Almanacs will be found, 
carefully protected by glass. And in many a story hour 
for little children the pictures of these two artists will be 
shown, lest they be missed in the abundance of more recent 
books. However, the librarians guard against that, as no 
picture book lists are considered complete without the 
names of Randoiph Caldecott and Kate Greenaway. 
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Greenawayland is not Fairyland, although in more than 
one letter from Ruskin to Kate Greenaway he calls it that. 
No, she does not carry us “ up the airy mountain, down the 
rushy glen,” or tempt us into the enchanted wood to search 
for fairy rings. Hers is, rather, a country of red cottages 
and green fields, of formal gardens edged with box, of an 
eighteenth century England, idealized and illuminated by 
a romantic imagination. There may be fairies in it, but it 
is not a fairy world. 


The children who roam through the pages, who run 
lightly along the paths in twos and threes, skip rope, play 
gracefully in ring-a-rounds, or walk sedately with their 
elders, are simplicity itself. Their fresh little faces, their 
touching innocence, their naiveté and seriousness reflect 
the winning and gentle spirit of the artist. 


You may look in vain, in her pictures, for children who 
are not well-mannered, prim little folks with pointed chins 
and confiding eyes. When these children climb apple 
trees they do it tidily, with gloves on their arms and frocks 
unruffled. Even the two little boys fighting in A Apple 
Pie, despite doubled fists and lifted arms, are not really 
very angry. 

Not to please the moralist, or stickler for right behaviour, 
did Kate Greenaway draw only good children, but because 
she thought of childhood with affection and tenderness and 
wished to surround it with happy thoughts. She set it in 
the midst of gardens and flowers, clad it in flowing garments 
in summer, protected it warmly in winter. She liked the 
skies to be blue and white, the fields and hedgerows to be 
green and well kept, with blossoms everywhere. Her 
sensitive spirit could not bear anything harsh or cruel. 


Lover of gardens, as Kate Greenaway was, her books 
reflect her memories of the ordered formal plots she had 
known and loved most, particularly the garden at Rolleston, 
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where her early impressionable years were spent. She 
recalls the large oval bed of roses, pinks, stocks, red and 
white lilies, the thick bushy borders of box, the long 
gravel walks between them. These are all preserved in 


her books, together with dancing daffodils and copses 
yellow with primroses. 


Flowers were always among her greatest joys, and her 
delicate delineation of them, in clear, charming colour, is 
one of her leading characteristics, suggesting the springtime 
of life. In Marigold Garden, where her drawing of flowers 
and fruit is counted perfect, her lines firm and decided, 
the pages are fragrant with nosegays of roses and tulips, 
daffodils and lilies, or garlanded with apples and pears and 
primrose chains. 


Since the publication of Under the Window, in 1878, Kate 
Greenaway’s books have been as well known in the 
United States as they are in England. They are loved for 
their happy-heartedness, the sweet pure beauty of their 
flowers and, especially, for the single-minded purpose in 
which they are designed to please children. 


If the dainty frocks and frills, the sashes, capes and 
hats, once so popular on both sides of the Atlantic, now 
seem a little fussy and elaborate for present day children, 
they suit Greenawayland, with its old-fashioned houses and 
demure inhabitants. Kate Greenaway may be counted 
long secure of an honoured place on the children’s book 
shelves. The grandmothers will see to that and her own 
sincerity will win the hearts of the children. 


While we think of Kate Greenaway as capturing the 
sweetness of childhood in her books for children, we do not 
expect from her the sheer rollicking fun that we find in 
Randolph Caldecott. His incomparable Picture Books are 
among the “ musts ” for every young child. Discerning 
elder relatives in the United States are wont to choose 
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The Farmer’s Lad, in paper covers, as a first book for a 
new grandchild. Where else will you find all the farm 
animals so expressively portrayed ? 


It was at the annual meeting of the Children’s Library 
section of the American Library Association, in June, 1938, 
that announcement was made of a new gift, from 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, long a good friend of libraries. 


This gift takes the form of a medal, to be awarded 
annually, forthe best picture book published in America 
during the preceding year. As Mr. Melcher’s previous gift 
of a yearly medal for the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children carries the name of 
Newbery, the father of children’s literature, so th: first 
award to be given for a picture book rightly bears the name 
of the prince of picture book makers, and is called the 
Caldecott Medal. That the initial prize, in 1938, was 
bestowed upon Dorothy P. Lathrop for her Animals of the 
Bible, seemed particularly fitting in view of Randolph 
Caldecott’s great love for animals. Miss Lathrop, equally 
fond of animals, has drawn them more convincingly in 
other books, however. 


First of the sixteen picture books, Te Diverting History 
of John Gilpin, was published in 1878, and I know of one 
amily in which the third generation is now enjoying that 


precious early edition, cherished for nearly seventy years, ’ 


in all its fresh colour and clarity of line. Maybe the paper 
covers are worn by much handling, but the original gaiety 
and grace are there for the children to see, even though a 
collector may eye the book ruefully. 


And how spontaneous is the fun, how free and 
untrammelled the fancy, how lively the action, how rich 
the details on every page! Apart from Caldecott’s sure 


feeling for colour, which brightens some of the scenes, his § 


work in black and white invites repeated study. Note the 
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faces of the three purposeful customers, whose entrance 
to the linen draper’s shop delays John Gilpin while the 
chaise, _—- six precious souls, rattles down Cheapside, 
tagged by a fringe of reckless urchins. What variety of 
expression lightens the faces of the bystanders and 
participants, as the famous ride follows its destined course, 
and the pursuit ends ineptly, even as Gilpin reaches home. 


Besides The Diverting History of John Gilpin, two other 
long poems are included in the picture book group, 
inspired by the eminent engraver and printer, Edmund 
Evans, whose ability and discerning taste meant so much 
to both Caldecott and Kate Greenaway. These are the 
Elegy on a Mad Dog and Mrs. Mary Blaize; all the others are 
chosen from nursery rhymes and tales. 


In these humorous poems there is full play for the wit 
and vivacity so thoroughly enjoyed by adults, who can 
see the comic side of human nature, and appreciate the 
hand of caricature, in the Punch tradition. 


Anyone examining Caldecott’s illustrations for these 
memorable Picture Books cannot fail to be captivated by his 
masterly treatment of animals. With dogs of all sorts he 
must have had a secret understanding, for every breed 
comes alive from tip of ear to end of tail, at his touch. 
Few of these nursery books lack pictures of them. There 
is the expressive circle surrounding the mad dog at his 
death, there are the panting escorts of Gilpin’s wild flight, 
the pack of hounds in The Three Jovial Huntsmen, the 
mischievous puppy who worries the cat, the dogs who 
accompany the young squire, as he sets forth to seek his 
fortune, in The Milkmaid (but here, we believe, the cows 
are more important). 


Caldecott liked horses, too, both for drawing and riding. 
His choice of subjects gives play to his keen studies of the 
work-horse, the hunter, and the family horse. All the 
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inhabitants of the barnyard, from horses to ducks, have a 
place in The Farmer’s Boy, for that young lad must needs 
care for them all. Here the lambs playing round him, as 
he pipes to them, are very engaging, and here the pigs take 
on individuality. 


In no less fascinating manner Caldecott presents the 
humbler types in the animal world, the red fox who jumps 
over the parson’s gate, and the troublesome raven; he 
enlarges upon the inimitable graces of Miss Mousey, as 
she coyly accepts the wooing of Mr. Frog, and introduces 
a host of birds and domestic fowls. Only one who really 
knew rural life could ever have drawn the splendid cock 
greeting the morn, the noisy blackbirds who came out of 
the pie, the lily white duck, the flock of geese. 


Children, everywhere, who are fortunate enough to 
possess the matchless Picture Books, thus have a source of 
unfailing pleasure all through their nursery years, and 
beyond. 


But Randolph Caldecott has given American children 
more than laughter, priceless though it be. By his skilful 
attistry he introduces them to English landscape, with its 
rivers and trees, the hunting field, the farm with its cows 
and milkmaids, villages at festival time, with a merry 
Maypole dance, towns and their rows of neat, red brick 
houses with casement windows. These all broaden 
the horizon in a mechanized age. 


Out of the Caldecott books we draw a sense of 
companionship with the man himself. He seems to share 
with us his quick warm sympathies, his kindly understanding 
of animal and human foibles, his wholesome mirth. His 
personality must have been rare and lovable; it is no 
wonder that children hovered over him as he sketched. 
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Edmund Evans: Colour Printer 
By H.J.B.W. 


“ The Christmas volumes well deserve their gains 
Of Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, and Crane’s.” 


HEN Punch printed this couplet it was echoing 
the opinion of many thousands of young 
people throughout the country, for Crane, 
Greenaway and Caldecott were all the rage 
and their books sold in hundreds of thousands, 
with imitators, in the case of Greenaway, galore. But the 
name of Edmund Evans was known to few. He was, in 
present day parlance, the “ back room boy.” Without his 
genius as a colour printer, his interest in and flair for 
children’s picture books, and his willingness to back his 
fancy where artists were concerned, it may be doubted 
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whether any of these three famous artists would have 
achieved the immense success they enjoyed and the lasting 
reputation they still have. 


Edmund Evans was born in 1826 between Bermondsey 
and Rotherhithe, a district which at that time would appear 
to have been a centre of the rope making industry and where 
picturesque old farms were still to be seen, while mail 
coaches labelled Tunbridge Wells, Dover and Paris 
rumbled through the toll-gate at the “‘ Green Man.” 


After schooldays under an old sailor whose lasting value 
must have been the tales he told of his early days at sea, 
the young Evans began his working life, at the age of 
fourteen, in the printing office of Samuel Bentley. An 
impediment in his speech quickly lost him his first job as 
Reader’s Boy, and he was transferred to the warehouse. 
Part of his duties was to deliver proofs to various authors, 
including Mrs. Trollope, the mother of Anthony, herself a 
considerable novel-writer. Evans was intensely interested 
in the work of the printing-office and here he made his 
maiden effort as engraver and printer. This was an 
attempt to copy a wood-engraving during the lunch hour 
while the presses were unoccupied. He tried to take an 
impression but the only recollected result was a wigging 
from the manager for meddling with the pressman’s press 
and rollers. 


But the boy’s interest in engraving was deep, and already 
he showed enterprise. An advertisement for an apprentice 
on the part of one engraving firm led to an introduction 
to another and we find Edmund Evans articled, for a fee 
of £30, to Ebenezer Landells. It was a good place to be, for 
Landells did a great deal of work for the I//ustrated London 
News, and was one of the founders of Punch. Young 
Evans was, therefore, brought into contact with many of 
the finest artists and authors of the time, among them 
Dickens, Thackeray, Dalziel and Leech. 
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Shortly after he started in the new office there joined the 
firm a clever young man with whom Evans had much in 
common and who later became famous... . Birket Foster. 
With only a year’s difference in age between them the two 
became great friends, travelled about together in connection 
with the work of the business and had delightful holidays. 
Birket Foster did a great deal of sketching from nature in 
and around London and Evans was allowed often to 
accompany him as a relief from the rush of work 
necessitated in getting blocks for the I//ustrated and for 
Punch done to time, for being none too robust he was 
completely exhausted by these hard drives. This seven 
years’ training was of the utmost value and the friendship 
with Birket Foster was a rich experience. 


But the seven years were completed and Edmund Evans 
decided to set up in business for himself. We are not told 
what difficulties were met with by the young business man, 
but it is plain that commissions were soon flowing in and 


the active mind of the later Evans was seen in the successful 
suggestions for possible subjects that he was making. 
A series of pictures of British Watering Places gave him 
some delightful journeys with Birket Foster and we now 
find him having to enlarge his establishment and to take 
pupils. Soon further extension was necessary and a steam 
engine and many new machines were installed in premises 
in Fleet Street. At this time he was busily engaged in 
printing the covers for the cheap Railway Novels, “ Mustard 
Plasters ” as they were called from their generally yellow 
hue and sensational character. One of the artists working 
on designs for these was Walter Crane. 


Crane was introduced to Evans in 1863 and created an 
immediate favourable impression on the printer, who writes, 
“T saw his great ability in drawing I availed myself 
of his talent at once ; he did all sorts of things for me... he 
was a genius. Theonly subjects I found hecould not draw 
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were figure subjects of everyday life One of the 
first things he drew for me was A Raélroad Alphabet and 
AA Farmyard Alphabet. They were drawn in a most 
intelligent way, without a fraction of hesitation in the line.” 
And of his new printer Walter Crane writes, “ Mr. Evans 
was not only a man of business, but a clever artist in water 
colour himself, and aided my efforts in the direction of 
more tasteful colouring in children’s books.” 


It is evident that the idea of a series of children’s picture 
books by Walter Crane came from Edmund Evans and 
we find this is so also in the case of both Kate Greenaway 
and Randolph Caldecott.‘ He was greatly impressed by 
Caldecott’s illustrations to Washington Irving’s O/d 
Christmas and Bracebridge Hall, and he writes, “ I thought 
Randolph Caldecott would be just the man to do some 
shilling toy books which I was anxious to do He 
liked the idea of doing them as I proposed, and fell in with 
me very pleasantly.” These toy books were printed in a 


first edition of 10,000 copies and were a huge success, 
selling out completely before another edition could be 
printed. Two new titles in the series were printed every 
year and their popularity was so great that first printings 
rose tO 100,000 copies. 


Kate Greenaway became known to Evans through her 
father. John Greenaway was an assistant engraver at 
Landell’s establishment during Evans’ apprenticeship 
and the two were very good friends. He brought Kate to 
the Evans’ home to show some drawings she had made for 
a book. These, writes Evans, were “‘ miscellaneous odd 
drawings with nonsense verses written to them. I bought 
them at once, for I thought they would make a telling child’s 
book. We settled the title, Under The Window, from the 
first line of one of the verses.” 


Thus began Kate Greenaway’s first and most popular 
book. Evans was chaffed a great deal by the publishers 
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for printing a first edition of 20,000 copies of a bok to 
sell at six shillings. But the first printing was not nearly 


enough to meet the initial demand and the book was long 
out of print. 


Kate Greenaway was shown some drawings by Caldecott 
and her enthusiasm for the spontaneity they showed was 
tremendous, but when it was suggested that Mavor’s 
Spelling Book should be illustrated by Caldecott she was 
dead against it. Evans was of opinion that had she 
consented to this collaboration instead of insisting on her 
own uncoloured pictures, the book would have been a 
success, instead of. the failure it proved to be. , 


It is evident to us now that the influence of Edmund 
Evans on the children’s books and their artists of that 
time was profound and he occupies to some extent the 
same position that John Newbery had held earlier. He 
introduced something entirely new in children’s book 
illustration, a new conception, and was in large part 


responsible for that amazingly high level of creation and 
production which placed England at once head and 


shoulders above any other country in the field of children’s 
books. 


Of Edmund Evans, the man, at least in his later years, 
we have a brief portrait from his sole surviving son, 
Herbert Evans. His father, he says, was a shortish spare 
man, a quick walker, with a great sense of humour and 
addicted, though not unduly, to the prevailing habit of 
making puns. Though fond of practical jokes they were 
never unkind. One such joke was played on Herbert 
Evans himself, who was, like the majority of young boys 
who have the opportunity to be, very interested in birds’ 
eggs. His father painted a hen’s egg to look exactly like 
a guillemot’s. This, placed in a rough nest of twigs in the 
garden, deceived the boy completely. Another was played 
on a girl friend of the family who invariably on her visits 
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left something or other behind on her departure. Edmund 
Evans had warned her that next time she did this she 
would regret it, and when on the ie next occasion she 

amily’s pet donkey 


left a comb behind, he combed the 
with it and then posted it back to her. 


He was always busy at home. He did a great deal of 
carving and sketching from nature. He experimented 
with an etching press and built an organ. Very optimistic, 
he several times bought and reproduced pictures that were 
not a commercial success, though always artistic and 
well-drawn. His life was a wonderful example to his 
children. Broadminded and full of kindness, he never 
spoke ill of anybody and was well-loved by all the servants 
and gardeners. He was, indeed, a God-fearing man with 
ideals and a business man of the best type. 
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Randolph Caldecott 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


E remember Randolph Caldecott chiefly for 

his Picture Books, which contain the very 

essence of the English country life, but more 

than half of his short artistic career was given 

up to topical work, cartoons, caricatures, 
sketches of his contemporary scene; and it was these 
which brought him fame. 


He came from a middle-class family—his father was an 
accountant—and though he was always trying, as a child, 
to carve animals out of wood and once won a prize at 
school for drawing, no one seems to have encouraged him 
to develop his talent. 


He went to the King Henry VIII School at Chester, 
where he was considered to have an unusual capacity for 
taking pains; and he and his brother were counted the 
best boys in the school in their day. From school he went 
into a bank—but the life of a country bank clerk had a 
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good deal to recommend it in the ’sixties !|_ His first appoint- 
ment was at Whitchurch (Salop), and this was certainly a 
stroke of luck for young Randolph, who lodged there with 
a farmer and began to make the close acquaintance with 
country types and country manners which gave such a 
depth of charm to his later work. 


His job took him out and about, as he drove round the 
countryside in a gig to call on the Bank’s clients. He was a 
personable youngster, tall and slender, with soft brown 
hair, blue-grey eyes shaded by long lashes and a sensitive 
mouth. His sense of humour was keen and quick, and 
already he was throwing off cartoons and sketches which 
tickled his fellow workers. His desk and blotting pad 
wete always covered with his scribbles, and even the 
ledgers were not always safe from his pencil. 


His pleasant disposition made him also acceptable 
wherever he went on his official rounds, in cottage, 
farmhouse or Hall: all opened their doors to him with 
equal warmth. And wherever he went his eye was working, 
his mind registering scenes, faces, expressions, situations, 
attitudes. Sometimes he paused to watch the Hunt stream 
by. He looked in at sales and markets. He stopped at 
inns where country people gathered and talked. He 
delighted in the animal life about him, taking note of 
hunters and the farm horses, of dogs of all breeds and their 
peculiar idiosyncrasies, of the domestic animals and farm 
stock. It is easy to see how important these years were for 
his picture book work. Did he, I wonder, at that farm 
where he lodged, study the ways of the rat, the cat, the 
dog, the cow he made immortal in The House that Jack 
Built ? 

He certainly drew on that landscape for a number of 
scenes beloved since by generations of children and their 
parents. The street along which came the “ great she-bear ” 
in The Great Panjandrum was actually the main street of 
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Whitchurch with its quaint shop fronts and old inn sign. 
He used the high standing church of Malpas village 
(about six miles away) in several books. It is to be seen 
in The Babes in the Wood on the page, “ Away then went 
the pretty babes, Rejoycing at their luck.” Indeed, much 
of the wealth of country detail in those books, for instance 
the old farm kitchens, rich with herbs and hams, cheese 
presses and the rest, the green English meadows, the 
children’s games, is likely to have had its origin in those 
years when he saw, season by season, the activity of the 
farmer’s wife as well as that of the outdoor men. 


But promotion came his way. In 1867 he was transferred 
to Manchester. He missed his old life, of course, and his 
drawing had become a passion with him; but he found ° 
plenty of subjects in his town life. He mouched about in 
his spare moments, sketching odd characters and picturesque 
scenes. Here were new people to watch and draw. So 
absorbed was he in his Art at this stage of his career that 
he often sat up all night, drawing. 


Soon after he got to Manchester his thoughts began to 
turn to London and the possibility of dropping his regular 
work and trying to live by drawing. Then he got an 
introduction to Thomas Armstrong, the Art Director of 
the Science and Art Museum at South Kensington, and 
went to town, taking some sketches with him. Armstrong 
was kind, and showed his sketches to Shirley Brooks and 
Mark Lemon of Punch, but recommended him to go back 
and stick to banking for a while, to take lessons, go to a 
life class and to study the anatomy of both human beings 
and animals. Caldecott was disappointed, but he had 
made a good contact and, from then on, he sent work 
regularly to London. 


A typical early cartoon of his showed a slim, well-dressed 
young man in a top hat slouching forlornly along a road 
closely followed by a burly, bearded copper. The caption 
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beneath it read: “ This is not a culprit going to jail. 
It is only a gent. in love who happens to be walking in 
front of a policeman.” 


He stayed another two years in the North. The great 
du Maurier had written to him, “ Go on working, especially 
study horses.” He threw his whole heart into improving 
his style and, at last, at the age of twenty-six, he closed his 
last ledger and went to London to live as a free lance. 


He had immense enthusiasm, unfailing humour which 
was never ill-natured, a keen eye for character, a gift for 
kindly satire that was not without subtlcty and he was no 
snob. Indeed, editors of Society magazines sometimes 
found his work unpublishable on account of the candour 
of his caricaturing of Society’s foibles. 


His gift for discerning and portraying character opened 
up further fields for him, and he was invited to sketch and 
caricature the great men of the period. This was, of course, 
before the development of the Press photographer, and 
clever sketches were being used to lighten the columns of 
some of the papers. To get his material, Caldecott began 
to attend Debates in the House of Commons and interesting 
cases at the Law Courts. He went to social functions and 
first nights at the Theatre. He loitered in the Park— 
always sketching with his lively, humorous line. He caught 
some interesting moments during’ the General Election of 
1874 when Gladstone was defeated, and he was in the 
House to sketch Disraeli’s entry as the new Prime Minister. 


He caricatured Henry Irving in his first performance of { 
Hamlet. He sketched the closing scenes of the Tichborne . 


Trial, all handshakes, smiles and billowing robes! He 
drew Mark Twain lecturing. 


During this time he had also begun work as an 
illustrator, doing pictures for two light travel books by 


his friend Henry Blackburn: one on the Harz Mountains | 
and the other on Brittany. It is noticeable that in these | 
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From the water-colour drawing presented to John Ruskin, December 1890 





From a water-colour drawing, 11th August 1885 








A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU 


From the water-colour drawing, New Year's Day 1893 
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he presents comment on the people rather than impressions 
of the countryside. 


To do the German pictures he went off alone with a 
Baedeker under one arm and a phrase book in his pocket, 
but complained that he could never find the questions he 
wanted to ask in it for the extraordinary number of 
elaborate and utterly useless ones which would pop up at 
him from its pages ! 

His next illustrating jobs brought him lasting glory— 
and for them, too, he drew on his knowledge and love of the 
English country scene. Washington Irving’s Old Christmas 
and Bracebridge Hall offered work absolutely after his own 
heart, and it seems almost incredible that, on its first 
being presented to the publisher, it was rejected as being 
“ flippant, vulgar and inartistic.” 


Busy though he was, Caldecott was still training himself 
and during 1878 he was studying the question of “ the 
att of leaving out.” The fewer the lines, the less error 
committed, he used to say, and his strength of line is well 
shown in nearly all his Picture Book work. 


It was about this time that he was working on his only 
real failure, an edition of Asop with modern applications. 
His own comment on it is sufficient: “Do not expect 
much from this book. When I see proofs of it, I wonder 
and regret that I did not approach the subject more 
seriously.” 


But already his health was failing a little, and in the April 
of 75 he slipped away to Whitchurch to renew acquaintance 
with its pleasant, peaceful life. 


“TI feel I owe somebody an apology for staying in the 
country so long,” he wrote to a friend, “‘ but don’t see 
quite to whom it is due, so I shall. stay two or three days 
longer . . . with the lambkins, piglets, foals, goslings, 
calves and puppies.” 
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The following year he was sent to Italy and then to the 
South of France to recuperate, and in a letter refusing a 
commission, he wrote: “‘ My line is to make to smile the 
lunatic who has shown no sign of mirth for many a month 
and not to portray the beauties of this Southern clime— 
not but what I would if I could!” 


In 1878 he showed an oil painting at the Royal Academy 
which had arisen from a line out of the Three Jovial 
Huntsmen, “ We hunted and we holloed till the setting of 
the sun,” and it was in that year that Edmund Evans, the 
accomplished colour printer, proposed that he should do 
some books for children. 


It was, strictly speaking, to keep his machines from being 
idle that Evans had begun to make toy books, but he chose 
his artists with rare discrimination, first Walter Crane, 
then Randolph Caldecott, finally Kate Greenaway. He 
was a master of his craft and Caldecott learned a great deal 
from the association with him. It is odd to contemplate 
the richness of that Victorian period when virtuous Mamas 
and Papas had the glories of those three artists to choose 
from for the amusement of theit quiversful—and all at a 
shilling a-piece ! 

There is a delicious story of Caldecott who, when 
staying in the same house as Kate Greenaway, came down 
to breakfast one morning complaining mischievously that 
he had lost his own style and that everything he tried to 
draw came out “all Kate Greenaway |” 


Walter Crane sounds wistful in reported comments on 
the great success of Caldecott’s Picture Books, and Kate 
Greenaway seems to have felt him as something of a rival 
of her own, even while she appreciated the greater strength 
of his work. Crane has, I suppose, suffered most in the 
passage of time, Caldecott least. Human nature changes 
little, and his observation was deep and shrewd. He used 
more reality than imagination and tempered everything he 
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did with a robust wit, never smirched by archness. His 
Picture Books appeared yearly from 1878 to 1885 and were 
successful beyond all expectation. 


It was in 1879 he met Mrs. Ewing and discussed doing 
some illustrations for her books. Jackanapes was simmering 
in her mind and she asked him to do some coloured 
pictures for it, but as she was late in producing the MS. 
and the publishers needed it then for early printing, that 
idea had to be dropped, but she suggested that he should 
illustrate one of the scenes with a fair-haired boy on a 
red-haired pony, thinking of one of her own nephews, a 
“ skilful seven year old rider who was accustomed to 
follow the hounds.” 


Caldecott illustrated for her Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin's 
Dovecot, Lob-Lie-By-The-Fire, and designed a cover for Aunt. 
Judy's Magazine. 

He was at last a tremendous success—but the health was 
lacking to enjoy it. He went to America sketching, and 


died in Florida, a month before his fortieth birthday. 
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CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
KATE GREENAWAY 


UNDER THE WINDOW o am .. 8/6net. 
MARIGOLD GARDEN ea a si .. 8/6 net. 
MOTHER GOOSE ee ‘ .. 4/- net. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 
(various styles) 
These charming books are still printed from the original wood 
blocks engraved by Kate Greenaway. 


In commemoration of the GREENAWAY CENTENARY 
this month, we are publishing a special edition of 


A CENTURY OF KATE GREENAWAY (1846—1946) 
containing 16pp., size 9} x 7} ins., illustrated, two colour plates. 


1/6 net. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 


COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND SONGS 
Nos. 1 and 2. Each volume containing 24 pictures in colour. 


15/- each. 


HEY-DIDDLE PICTURE BOOK .. as .. 8/6 net. 
THE PANJAN DRUM PICTURE BOOK .. 8/6 net. 


MINIATURE PICTURE BOOKS Nos. 1-4. 
Picture boards, size 5} x 44 ins., 24 colour pictures... 3/- net. 


WALTER CRANE 


THE BABY’S OPERA. A book of Old Rhymes with New 
Dresses. 


THE BABY’S BOUQUET. A fresh bunch of Old Rhymes 
and Tunes. 


THE BABY’S OWN SOP. mang the fables condensed 
in Rhyme .. Re 6/6 each 


From Booksellers only. 





Published by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 


1-4, Bedford Court, London, W.C.2. 
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The New Books 
A PICTURE BOOK 


JoysmiTH, E. Pegasus. Illus. by the author. 29 pp. 
10x 7%. Oblong. Chatto and Windus . - §/- 


Here the text is a commentary on the pictures. Pegasus 
is a little horse who, living in the country, longed for Adventure 
and the Big City. He set off alone and joined a circus, but was 
glad to get home to his rivers and hills again. The pictures, 
brightly coloured lithographs, are drawn with a very free hand 
and have that fuzziness and lack of clarity that is termed the 
“‘ modern ” style in children’s book illustrations. Once young 
readers have grown used to this unusual style, they will see the 


humour in the pictures and in any case will enjoy the bright 
colours. 


FOR THOSE UNDER TEN 


FasrEs, O. Kwik and Kwak. Illus. by the author. 
37 pp. 107}. Methuen . . . . 8/6 


Kwik and Kwak were two ducks who lived in Holland. 
When the green paratroop ducks invaded their country they 
escaped. When their boat capsized all seemed lost, but they 
were rescued by a British naval vessel and brought safely to 
England. On the way Kwak became a hero and was féted in 
London and honoured by the Lord Mayor. Though a simple 
little story this has a deeper significance and is a pretty tribute to 
the country in which the artist-author found refuge from the 
Nazis. He is famous as an illustrator and caricaturist and the 
pictures in this book have much vitality and humour. 


BRIGHT, R. Georgie. Illus. by the author. 70 pp. 
84 x 5#. Oblong boards. Collins . 


Georgie is a most engaging little ghost who is very fond 
of the house whose stairs he makes to creak and door hinges to 
squeak. When Mr. Whittaker puts oil on the hinge and a nail in 
the stairs Georgie finds a new home in a barn. But he is not 
happy there and his ultimate return to his old home is greatly 


3/6 
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welcomed. This is a novel theme told with a sense of fun which 
the youngest readers will enjoy. The line drawings, at a first 
glance rather uninteresting, improve on acquaintance. They 
have character and are quite in keeping with the story. 


Burr, M. AnD C. Dash and Dart. Illus. by the authors. 
71 pp. 8x54. Museum Press . . - 7/6 


Simple rhythmic sentences present the first year in the life 
of two fawns. This unusual method of writing may seem 
affected to an adult reader but for reading aloud to a young child 
or for the child’s own reading it is eminently suitable. 


The great charm of the book, however, is in its illustrations. 
These are in soft sepia tones, but in addition there are five double 
spreads which are a wonderful feast of colour. No young reader 
will fail to be captivated by them. 


GoreELL, E. The Bear Garden. Illus. by D. aie 
76 pp. 7x5. Murray . , . §/- 


This book continues the adventures met in Bitty and the 
Bears. They are a very mixed collection of bears who live in a 
small house adjacent to a large one and are looked after (if one 
can so put it) by the butler and housekeeper. They are a gay 
little crowd anxious to behave nicely but making many mistakes 
that will amuse those young humans around seven or eight 
who will also sympathise with them. 


GreEN, M. C. Stars and Primroses. IUllus. by the 
author. 62 pp. 107}. Boards. Lane . 6/- 


- The question will inevitably be asked, “Is this a book for 
children ?” since the illustrations are, in the main, decorations 
and only incidentally illustrate the text. Whatever your decision, 
no one will deny that here is a beautiful volume, fresh and 
springlike, with good colour and a selection of poems old and 
new at which no critic will cavil. When next my young nieces 
visit me they will find it beside their bed. 
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Armstrong Sperry 


COCONUT 


full colour : 3s. 6d. cach 


Armstrong Sperry has already become 
well known to English children by his two 
previous full-length adventure stories of 
the South Seas—Lost Lagoon and .The Boy 
who was Afraid. \n Coconut and Bamboo 
he tells in a smaller compass of Toto, a 
South Sea Island boy, and of Sun Yo, a young 
Chinese ; of the important part that the 
coconut palms and the bamboo tree 
play in their respective lives. 


full colour : 3s. 6d. each 


BAMBOO 


6/- Armstrong Sperry 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 





OXFORD BOOKS are still scarce, for 
the demand exceeds the present sup- 


ply. However, production is increasing 
and it is to be hoped that soon you will 
be able to have all the books you want. 
Many good books are in preparation 
planned to meet the wide reading 
interests of modern boys and girls of 


all ages. 


Librarians are invited to write for the 
1946 catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square 
London, E.C,4 
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Kane, H. B. The Tale of the Mouse. Illus. by the 
author. 45 pp. 9x7. Collins. ; - §/- 


The publishers of this book are to be congratulate], not 
on the photographs, which were ready made for them by one 
of America’s foremost nature photographers, but for their 
abstention from colour. They have of late years become obsessed 
with colour photography and the pictures in this book, in half tone, 
are a very welcome relief. Colour could add nothing to them. 
On the contrary, it would have attracted the reader’s attention 
away from the subject matter. The text is simple and brief, 
telling of the incidents and environment of the first year in the 
life of a field-mouse. The photographs, on every right-hand 


page, are superb. A delightful volume, highly recommended for 
seven to ten years olds. 


McGreoor, R. J. The Adventures of Grump. Illus. 
by A. E. Kennedy. 164 pp. 8}%5}. Faber . 6/- 


Grump is a whimsical tramp who has various small adventures 
beginning with the misuse of three wishes given him by a good- 
hearted witch. He involves himself with a fast car, a circus, 
a speed-boat and finally the police, chatting with himself most of 
the time. These slight stories are quite pleasantly told and would 
be best read aloud, as the dialogue would benefit by a good 
expressive voice. 


MartoweE, M. Dwellers in the Stream. Illus. by 
B. J. Dougherty. 6opp. 8}x5. Sylvan Press 7/6 


There are many possible approaches to the wonders of the 
world of nature and the approach must vary with the age of 
child for whom a book is intended. Miss Marlowe apparently 
intends her book for readers under ten, and in choosing the little 
creatures of the river, the sticklebacks, frogs, dragonflies, snails 
and spiders, she has presented a field of intimate study ready to 
hand arid easy of observation with patience and the simplest of 
equipment. Her facts one assumes to be correct and there can 
be no doubt that children will be fascinated by the details given. 
Unfortunately, the book is sadly marred by “ writing down,” 
and the pictures ate quite unsuited to this type of book. 
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NorLING, J. AND E. Pogo’s House. Illus. by the authors. 
43 pp. 8x6}. Blackwell . ‘ - -3/6 


do. Pogo’s Fishing Trip. Illus. by the authors. 
41 pp. 8x6}. Blackwell . 3,6 

The publishers are to be congratulated on these two books. 
In every respect attractive and inviting to the quite young readers 
for whom they are intended, they are bound in cloth and are very 
cheap. 

Both are American, obviously so from the text, and they are 
intended as informative books. . The first describes the timber 
industry from the first notching of a forest tree to the finished 
plank. The second describes salmon fishing in the Puget Sound. 
The informative pill is sugared most happily by the part played 
by John and his dog Pogo. There is room for many more books 
of this type dealing with our own industries. 


WacstaFF, H. Veet. Illus. by the author. 
46 pp. 5#x4#. Boards. Faber . ‘ . 2/6 


do. The Tale of the Jolly Robin. Illus. by the author. 
38 pp. 54%. Boards. Faber . , . . 2/6 


Most books of this size are very poor things. These two 
are different. In both of them the story is well conceived and 
well told, the pictures clear and simple and the whole layout 
worthy. Of the two, Jo//y Robin is the better. It is the story 
of a robin who finds his way into the kitchen by way of the front 
door letter-box. Velvet is a little black rabbit who becomes half 
wild and half tame. 


Witurams, U. M. The Three Toymakers. Illus. by 
the author. 143 pp. 8$x54. Harrap . - 7/6 


Old Peter Toymaker, his adopted son Rudi, the young 
toymaker, and the bad (morally) but skilful toymaker Malkin, 
enter the King’s competition for the best toy, the prize for which 
is one thousand gold pieces. Malkin is determined to win, but 
his various cunning devices to gain the prize through his 
marvellous talking-doll, Black Martha, are defeated by Little 
Anders, the smallest brother of Rudi.. Peter and Rudi share the 
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gold and all live happily ever after. This graceful little tale, 
built in the old Andersen tradition, will rejoice many an under- 
nine-year-old heart, even though it is not quite up to the standard 
of the author’s Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Atkinson, M. E. Problem Party. Illus. by S. 
Tresilian. 214 pp. 8x54. Lane : . 8/6 


Miss Atkinson has had the ingenious idea of bringing 
together at a Christmas party all the characters in her earlier 
books, the party being given by one of her devoted readers. 
The result, to one who has not read the earlier stories about the 
Locketts, might be a little irritating or it might lead her at once to 
search every bookshop for these forerunners. 


Let me admit at once that Miss Atkinson has given us a 
good story with the mystery well-kept and the suspense sustained. 
We shall sympathise with Terry the would-be detective when we 
find his investigations come to naught, and rejoice in the success 
of Evelyn’s party, which she had planned so carefully and which 
almost had to be abandoned. 


2/6 My criticisms are two. Fenella, of whom I expected so 
much from the earlier part of the book, is little more than a damp 
e two squib and an anti-climax after a perfect ending. On the whole, 
d and however, I must thank Miss Atkinson for giving me a most 
ayout enjoyable evening’s entertainment. 
stor) 
front 


s half [§ BayNe, C. S. Call of the Birds. Illus. by C. F. 
Tunnicliffe. 368 pp. 745. Collins . . 6/- 


The second of a series of books for young people dealing 

with the life of the countryside, this volume has much to commend 

7/6 it. The present reviewer comes to it in much the same attitude 

of mind that its younger readers will bring, namely, some slight 

visual acquaintance with the birds of the garden and holiday in 

the country and a wish for a really helpful guide, not too scientific 
or detailed, as to which is which. 


2/6 


young 
falkin, 
which 


his Mr. Bayne provides such a guide, starting with what is 


Little probably the first thing one observes about birds, their song. 
an te His reproductions of various bird songs are intriguing and 
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understandable. He follows this with chapters on mating, 
nest-building, the young, migration, etc. As an introduction to 
the subject the book will be very useful. Mr. Tunnicliffe’s 
drawings enhance its charm rather than help its text. For 
readers in their early teens. 


BLOMEFIELD, M. The Bulleymung Pit. Illus. by 
M. E. Eldridge. 157 pp. 845}. Faber . 8/6 


Reminiscences of life on a Norfolk farm many years ago 
retold by an old lady who has never forgotten a lovely, carefree 
childhood and all the details of everyday life that made it so 
happy. The Bulleymung Pit itself is a pond where lived a pair 
of Little Greves, who built their nest and in due course hatched 
out a small, aquatic family. But all aspects of farm life are 
written about here—that is, all aspects which thrilled and 
fascinated a child, such as sheep-washing, lambing, breaking in 
a foal, market day, and sd on here is a quiet charm about this 
book which seems to belong only to those tales of country life 
which are real and written down just as the writer saw them. 
Their value lies in their almost photographic directness, in the 
perfect picture painted of customs and ways of thought now 
passing away; and in their gentle and loving portrayal of 
natural events and the scenes in which they take place. These 
events belong to no age, but their story appeals equally to all 
ages. Mildred E. Eldridge’s illustrations add to the attractions 
of the book. 


Biytron, E. The Castle of Adventure. Illus. by 
S. Tresilian. 319 pp. 8x5}.. Macmillan . 7/6 


If you like Miss Blyton’s books—most children do—you 
will enjoy this story of “ hols” in “ the hills,” the exploration 
of an old castle and the exciting encounter with, and final capture 
of, foreign spies. You may be interested in the golden eagles 
and you will certainly be intrigued by Kiki, the very voluble 
and amusing parrot. But though this book is as good as anything 
I have read by this author, the story lacks body and background. 
A number of decided improbabilities are introduced, the scene 
is vague, “a lovely sort of place packed with wild birds,” and 
the characters have little reality or individuality. 








Handel at the Court of Kings 


8s. 6d. IMustrated by Mary Greenwalt. OPAL WHEELER 


8/6 The Three Royal Monkeys 


S ago 10s.6d. Illustrated by Mildred E. Eldridge. 
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Illustrated by Irene Hawkins. DOROTHY CLEWES 


The Handy Elephant 


6s. Illustrated by A. E. Kennedy. ANTONIA RIDGE 


Spindle Spider 


6s. Illustrated by Elsie Thomas. VERE WEBSTER 
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NELSON are glad to announce that reprints of the following 
important books are now in hand, though supplies, when available, 
must unfortunately be ‘‘ rationed,’’ like other good things. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SWISH OF THE CURTAIN.” 


Maddy Alone 
PAMELA BROWN Illustrated: 


**f am quite sure the film and stage-struck young will revel 
in Maddy Al.ne. The theatre detail is plainly authentic 
and Maddy’s career is a thing to gasp at.’’—Observer. 

“* It will be enjoyed particularly by boys and girls who are 
interested in films.’’—Scotsman. 6s. net. 


The Youngest Omnibus 
Edited by ROSALIND VALLANCE Illustrated. 


Boys and girls of six to eleven have 4 treat in store when they 
receive a ccpy of this beck. It contains over 200 
pictures illustrating stories, plays and poems by the finest 
living writers for children. There are 700 pages in all. A 
most welcome reprint of a grand book. 


IN THE NELSONIAN LIBRARY ; 
Let’s Go Climbing. C. F. KIRKUS 


Tells readers of thirteen and over all about the preparations, 
necessary precautions, technique and history of climbing. 
Many illustrations. 


Let’s Go Fishing L. VERNON BATES 


This book for beginners deals with watercraft, trout fishing, 
coarse fishing and sea fishing. Not too technical but packed 
with useful information. Line and half-tone illustrations. 


Let’s do a Piay RODNEY BENNETT 
Plays, concerts, charades, revues, living marionettes, mock 
conjuring, and all kinds of amateur entertainments are dealt 
with in this fascinating book. Illustrated. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 
Parkside Works Edinburgh 
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Brown, P. Maddy Alone. Illus. by N. Whittaker. 
134 pp. 72x54. Nelson. ; a *= 


This is a breezy, schoolgirlish story of how young 
Madelaine (Maddy), disappointed at being too young to go with 
her elder friends to a dramatic school, has the luck to fall in with 
a film unit, and with that miraculous turn of fortune which we 
learn to associate with all branches of the screen, finds herself 
starring in a historical picture. The action is swift if the events 
are not very probable, and those nine-to-thirteen-year-old young 
women who long for Hollywood will, doubtless, follow Maddy’s 
career with breathless interest. 


Lownpes, J. S. Mail Coach. Illus. by the author. 
191 pp. 7#x5}. Collins. , ‘ . 8/6 


The time is the end of the 18th century. Frick, Betsey 
and Richard are the children of a country inn-keeper and this is 
the story of their life at home and in London, of their several- 
ambitions and how they attain them. Betsey is introduced to 
London life by her aunt and F’rick is finally set on the way to‘ 
becoming a real violinist. But Richard’s efforts to be a master 
rider at Astley’s Circus provide the real excitement and substance 
of the book. The special appeal to the horse-loving young 
reader is made in an unusual and refreshing manner, while many 
aspects of the life of the times form a substantial and vividly 
re-created background to the main story. The “wicked and 
dangerous mail coaches” appear, even to our speed satiated 
minds, something of the breath-taking road-hogs they were in 
1789, when they were “the last word in fast travelling.” 
Altogether this is a well-written and interesting story for boys 
and girls of ten to fourteen. 


LyncH, P. Knights of God. lilus. by A. E. Kerr. 
190 pp. 8}x54. Hollis and Carter . . 8/6 


Lyncu, P. Strangers at the Fair. Illus. by E. Coghlan. 
159 pp. 8x6}. Boards. Browneand Nolan . 8/6 


Two books at one time from Miss Lynch are an unusual 
feast and though we should have preferred a full-length story in 
th: Turf-Cutter’s Donkey tradition, we may be well content with 
these two smaller gifts. 
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Strangers at the Fair is a volume of short stories, some of them 
concerned with the turf-cutter’s family and all have that delicacy 
and atmosphere of Irish magic that pervades all Miss Lynch’s 
work, with leprechauns appearing as regularly and naturally as 
though they were part of the daily life of any Irish peasant. 
One story, Tinker Boy, first appeared in THE Junior BOOKSHELF 
several years ago. 


Knights of God is a very different book. In these stories of 
the Irish Saints Ciaran, Patrick, Columcille, Enda, Brigid, 
Brendan, Kevin, Lawrence O’Toole and Ethne, the author’s 
imagination is curbed to tHe necessities of legendary or historical 
facts and to English lovers of Miss Lynch’s books they will, 
perhaps, be less attractive. They are, nevertheless, very well 
told and attractive. 


Roserts, C. E. The Herons of Pikey’s Steep. Illus. 
by J. Matthew. 248 pp. 8x54. Harrap 7/6 


The chief merit of this book is that it is an interesting, 
amusing and realistic picture of ordinary life. The Heron family 
remove to Pikey’s Steep and the three boys and two girls set 
about exploring the place and making it their own. The 
characters are alive and clearly drawn with similarities and 
diversities well indicated. Their actions are often typical as in 
their ludicrous efforts to make friends with the Dulldogs. 
Their basic unity even in occasional misunderstanding is true 
to the best type of family life. The author is very observant, 
has a keen sense of humour, and knows how to elaborate a 
minor incident and extract the maximum of fun from it. Though 
most of the events are intrinsically trifling they are well handled 
to make a satisfying story with lively interest maintained 
throughout and a suitably chosen ending. 


SeaBy, A. W. Purkess the Charcoal Burner. Illus. 
by the author. 223 pp. 7$x5. Harrap . 6/- 


Although this story has a background of the 12th century 
with battles in France and the death of Rufus, it would be idle to 
pretend that it hag much action or excitement. Its interest and 
merit lies in the author’s intimate knowledge of the New Forest, 
its history and associations and it is the part of the story during 
which Purkess and his father pursue their calling in the Forest 
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Coming Shortly 


The Little Ant 


Retold from the Spanish by NANCY FREEMAN 
Illustrated in colour by the Translator 


This simple little tale about an Ant who married a Mouse 
is founded on an old Spanish story which delighted children 
of a generation ago. 3s. 6d. net 


Little Toot 


by HARDIE GRAMATKY 
Illustrated in full colour by the Author 


‘Little Toot’ is the name of a tug-boat on a river harbour, a 
tug-boat delightfully personalized in this gay picture-story. 
With joliy funnel and fiag abaft, he loves idling and gliding 
on the river. 6s. net 
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The “John and Mary” Books 


by GRACE JAMES Illustrated by MARY GARDINER 
In preparation 
JOHN AND MARY AT RIVERTON 


New editions ready shortly 


JOHN AND MARY AND MISS ROSE 
BROWN 


JOHN AND MARY AT SCHOOL 





‘* For neatness, sureness of touch, economy of effort, John and 
Mary leave the rest standing. They always do ; they are as good at 
home as abroad.’’—New Statesman and Nation. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each net. 





ee FREDERICK MULLER, LTD. 








Jo and Ernest Norling 


POGO’S HOUSE 


POGO’S FISHING TRIP 
Foolscap 4to, Illustrated, Cloth, each 3s. 6d. net. 


Pogo, needless to say, is a dog. Around his adventures the 
Norlings have told the story of timber from forest to dog kennel 
and also the story of the Pacific coast salmon fishery. Intended 
for the 7-9 year old group. Rvprinting. 


Irwin Shapiro and Donald McKay 
STEAMBOAT BILL 


Medium 8vo, Illustrated in Colour, 55. net 
This successor to Old Stormilong is in the same “ tall story 
class ’’ and is illustrated by the vigorous drawing of Donald 
McKay. For 8-10 year old group. Reprinting. 


BASIL BLACKWEL 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY HOUR 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 

One of the nicest collections of stories for five-to-ten-year-olds. 

about flowers, fairies, puppies, hens and mice~—as told on the 

B.B.C. Children’s Hour. Lavishly illustrated by Gladys M. Rees. 

Royal 8vo Cloth bound 10/6 net 


WINKIE WEE’S ‘ACABBAGE PATCH 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 


The first of a whole <9 and his adventures. 

series of “Winkie Wee: - Illustrated entirely: in 

Tales” by the same gay colour. 6}” x 5”. 

author, about an elf : Picture boards 1/6 net 
Wests. 


THE FLYING LOCOMOTIVE 
WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


Another deliciously amusing story by the author of The Grea: 
Geppy, etc. Illustrated in colour and black and white by the 


_ author 8” x 6” Cloth bound 5/- net 
x MUSEUM PRESS seutiinianiseenaaaeiedl 
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that holds the attention. Only boys whose interest is aroused 
by the information given about such things as charcoal-burninz, 
stained-glass making, hawking and archery are likely to find the 
book satisfying. 


SEVERN, D. Hermit of the Hills. Illus. by J. 
Kiddell-Monroe. 224 pp. 745. Lane » 


Mr. Severn has established himself as a writer of holiday 
stories for a mixed audience. He spreads the interest equally 
between boys and girls and he is an innovator in that his characters 
include grown-ups. In this we see an attempt to bridge the gap 
between the “ youngsters ” and the “ youths.”” The grown-ups 
are not obtrusive; they perform just those functions of guidance 
and being “ there in case of emergency ” that is the lot of intelli- 
gent grown-ups who accompany young people on holiday tours. 


In Hermit of the Hills we meet the characters now familiar 
to us from this author’s earlier books. The mystery of the 
Hermit is sustained almost to the end of the story, and what 
for a time appears a little incredible turns out to have a reasonable 
explanation. 


I feel this to be the best story Mr. Severn has yet given us, 
but efforts to put across to his readers the beauty of the country 
and the fascination of the hills are studied. He does not yet 
display the spontaneity and conviction of the born descriptive 
writer. 


SHAPIRO, I. Steamboat Bill and the Captain’s Top Hat. 
Illus. by D. McKay. 46 pp. 9x6. Blackwell 5/- 


There is a gloriously robust humour in both text and pictures 
in this story of a Mississippi steamboat captain and his pilot in the 
1860’s. Steamboat Bill was indeed “ a mighty man,” the greatest 
river man of them all. He and his captain quarrelled at, the end 
of each trip and once each went too far in his quarrelling. But 
the end was satisfactory—a hilarious race against the Thunderbolt. 
“The Whippoorwill went by the Thunderbolt like a hurricane. 
The Thunderbolt’s crew heard a roar, felt a wind on their faces, 
and that was all.” 


For 10 to 14 year olds this is a riot of fun and is to be 
commended. 
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TuHompson, D. P. I Wanted a Pony. Illus. by 
A. Bullen. 160 pp. 725. Collins. . 8/6 


Told in the first person, this is the story of Augusta 
Thorndyke’s efforts to acquire a pony and to become a good rider. 
She has no money and lives with an aunt and cousins who have 
plenty but who, because they themselves are good riders, scoff 
at Augusta’s ambitions and lack of training. The story itself is 
interesting if not outstanding, but Augusta’s aunt and cousins 
are snobbish and rather unreal. Lovers of ponies and riding 
will find reliable instruction and some amusement in the tale, 
though I imagine they will be doomed to disappointment if they 
frequent unlikely markets in the hope of picking up a winning 
pony for a song. 





Warkins, T. The Spanish Galleon. Illus. by 
J. Matthews. 117 pp. 8}x5}. P. Lunn . 8/6 
We must not be pernickety ; perhaps boys a hundred years 
ago did use the expression “‘ Oh gosh,” but we have a legitimate 
grievance against the illustrator who shows us on the wrapper 
as well as inside the book a character holding a pistol when the 


text makes it quite clear that he had no pistol at that time. 
Many young readers will spot this mistake and Mr. Matthews’ 
stock will fall at once. 

After these small criticisms let us admit that the story has 
considerable merit. It has plenty of action, the characters are 
well-drawn and alive, the theme is worked out credibly, though 
it is a little far-fetched. A lost Spanish galleon that vanished 
utterly when wrecked on the Channel Coast supplies the material 
for a treasure hunt at the beginning of the last century with two 
boys, a tough but not hopeless sailorman, a clever villain and 
villainess and a dreamy, scholarly clergyman as the main 
characters. It is a yarn that will satisfy most boys of eleven 
to fourteen. Jack Matthews’ illustrations in two colours are 
very vivid and in keeping with the theme. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


GREEN, R. L. Tellers of Tales. 264 pp. 7} X 43. 
Edmund Ward , > 


We commend this book to teachers and children’s librarians 
because it gives information that is by no means easily available 


/ 
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THE FELIX SALTEN BOOKS 
to be published in the Autumn 


DJIBI 


Fully illustrated, 7}x5ivs. .. . 7s. 6d. 


This is probably the last story from Felix Salten’ s pen and will 
be uniform with the other Salten favourites. 


REPRINTING : 


BAMBI’S CHILDREN - és .. 6s. Od. 

FOREST WORLD .. ae és .. 7s. 6d. 

GOOD COMRADES .. ‘i ah .. 7s. 6d. 

RENNI THE RESCUER .. 8 oo Fe. 6G, 

FIFTEEN RABBITS .. os “ .. 7s. 6d. 
All illustrated. 74x65 ins. 

8/6 


The Felix Salten books are now established favourites as 
years reading books for children of 8 to 14. Not only are they true to 


: nature, they are thrillers after the child’s own heart, and packed 
ane with knowledge. 
upper 
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The Story of a Boy in the Days of Quéen Elizabeth. 
y has By ION GRUNDY 
nor Illustrated by M. R. RALPHS. Cloth bound, 7)» Sins. 6s. 0d. 
seed Mr. POSTLETHWAITE’S REINDEER 
h two and other fantastic stories 
n and by RICHARD CHOPPING 
Fae Illustrated, cloth bound .. .. eee 68. Od. 
rs are Richard Chopping, well known for his Butterfly Book and also 
for his four little exquisite Bantams, here gives children six 
stories of his own invention. 
Published by 
TRANSATLANTIC ARTS CO., LTD. 
45, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, and at 
8/6 New York. 
rarians 
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Forthcoming Reprints 


* 
ELEANOR DOORLY LAVINIA DAVIS 


The Hobby 
Radium Woman Horse Hill 


6s. net 7s. 6d. net 


ENID BAGNOLD REGINALD CAMPBELL 
Alice and Thomas The Keepers of 
and Jane Elephant Valley 


9s. 6d. net 7s. 6d. net 
* 
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CAPT. SLAUGHTERBOARD 
DROPS ANCHOR 


MERVYN PEAKE 


** The very spirit of delight . . . full of fantastic island creatures 
and enchanting devilish faces that open wide the mind’s cage door 
on to an odd world of dreams.’’ News Chronicle. 


** A perfect joy.’’ Tribune. 7s. 6d. net. 
x 


READY SHORTLY 


THE LITTLE TRAIN 


D. M. CRAIGIE 


With 32 colour plates and coloured end papers. 





EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 
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otherwise. It consists of biographical notes and some critical 
estimates of a number of Victorian writers for children. The 
author has obviously done a great deal of reading in preparation 
for his book and is equally obviously very devoted to the work 
of the authors included. The principal among these are Carroll, 
Macdonald, Ewing, Molesworth, Stevenson, Haggard, Nesbit, 
Kipling, Lang, Yonge, and Barrie. 

The author’s style is rather heavy-going and displays a 
lack of imagination and animation in his handling of the subjects. 


The result is rather a collection of facts than pictures of human 
beings. 


Lucas, J. M. Where Did Your Garden Grow. Illus. 
by Helene Carter. 62 pp. 10}8. Collins . 8/6 


It is some years since we had a book illustrated by Helene 
Carter, and her pictures and picture-maps make this new volume 
an exceedingly attractive one. In Miss Carter and Miss E. Mayo 
we have two illustrators of books on nature subjects on whom we 
can always depend for excellent and most attractive work. 


The text of Where Did Your Garden Grow describes briefly 
the geographical origins of well-known garden flowers with 
historical references to early knowledge of the plants Though 
simple enough, and intended for children, the book is likely 
to appeal principally to grown-up gardening enthusiasts. 








BakeR, R. The First Woman Doctor. 190 pp. 
8x5}. Harrap. . ' , . 8/6 


Born in 1821, Elizabeth Blackwell died in 1910. She was the 
first woman to graduate in medicine in America in 1849 and the 
first to be enrolled on the British Medical Register in 1859. But 
the story of her efforts to achieve these distinctions reads like 
incredible romance to a generation to whom “‘ women’s rights ”’ 
are so generally conceded, many of whom have never even heard 
of this valiant protagonist of their cause. Elizabeth Blackwell 
was a born pioneer. She inherited an indomitable spirit from an 
extraordinarily liberal-minded father. No opposition daunted 
her, no task was too menial for her if by performing it she could 
advance even a little on her chosen way. 








Her energy and capacity for 
work were illimitable. She was 
never satisfied to rest on her 
laurels, but almost to the last was 
always entering upon new pro- 
jects. Her life was so full that 
this simply told biography tends 
at times to become almost over- 
loaded with fact. But on the 
whole the writer presents a 
stimulating and sympathetic 
picture of a woman who 
deserves to be known by all of 
us who reap advantages for 
which she so _ indefatigably 
strove. 
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**# FOR B « 
LARGEST BOOKSHOP 
IN THE WORLD 


@ Over 3,000,000 books in stock. 


@ New and secondhand books on 
every subject. 


@ Catalogues free. 
@ Any book sent on approval. 








BOOKS BOUGHT 








119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C.2 
TEL. GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Telegrams : Foylibra, Westcent, London 
OPEN DAILY, 9? a.m.—é p.m. 
including Saturdays 
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STRANGERS AT THE FAIR 
By PATRICIA LYNCH 
A fantasia of child life in Ireland by the author of “ The 
The attractive illustrations in 
colour are by Eileen Coghlan. 


8s. 6d. nett. 


THE CHILDREN OF CROOKED CASTLE 
By EILEEN O’FAOLAIN 


An adventure story of a boy and girl who live near the great 
air-port of Rineanna. [Illustrated in colour. 6s. Od. netts 


MARY BRIDGET 
By PATITA NICHOLSON 


A charming book for little girls under ten, with pretty 


6s. Od. nett. 


From the Publishers 


BROWNE and NOLAN Ltd., DUBLIN 
And all Booksellers 
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CHILDRENS 
BOOK CLUB 


An unsurpassed Lending Library for ages six to six- 
teen. Large numbers of ail the latest Children’s 
Books are always in circulation and the old favourites 
are there in force. Books can be exchanged 
personally, through the post or by Harrods vans. 
Subscriptions by the year or for the holidays only. 
Write for prospectus. 


HARRODS 


HARRODS LTD LONDON swi 











ASKEWS 


Over 60 years 
experience in 
the world of 
Juvenile Books | 
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DAYS OF FAMINE 
in books are still with us, but we have 
glimmerings of hope. There have been 
days when excitement runs high in our 
premiises, “when otr quota of*a new 
children’s book actuaily exceeds the orders 
we have in hand from those wise librarians 
who ordered well in advance of publica- 
tion. How pleasant it is then to be able.to 
give our travellers a loose rein, and how 
good it is for them to feel that they really 
have something new to offer you. 


Then again there are the days when 
parcels are so.few as to be hardly worth 
the carrier’s while to bring them. 


But more and more of the better days 
are on the way and will be here soon. , In 
the meantime you can depend upon it 
that if thete-are children’s books to be _ 
bought you can ‘buy them at 


C. COMBRIDGE LTD, — 
9, BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM, 5.~ 











